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TIGER, BY FERDINAND VICTOR EUGENE DELACROIX. 

THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 

IV. — The Henry Field Memorial Collection. 

THE north wing of the second floor of the Art Institute is given over 
to the permanent collections of paintings, and the first room, having 
an entrance both from the upper hall and the north corridor, contains the 
splendid Henry Field Memorial Collection. The gallery itself is one of 
the features of the Institute and is most expensively and artistically deco- 
rated. The Mosaic floor, the black mantel and wainscoting, the walls in 
rich green plush and the artistically patterned cove and ceiling make a room 
that is the finest public gallery in America. The effect of the interior is 
greatly enhanced by a suspended canopy-like screen in delicate opalescent 
stained glass which hides the skylight and helps to concentrate the atten- 
tion to the walls. The paintings, forty-one in number, are all beautifully 
framed and protected by glass, so the uniformity and general character of 
elegance is maintained throughout. It is a splendid memorial, worthy of 
the donor and of the Institute, and a treasury of art meriting the most 
discriminating study and attention. 

The collection is made up of characteristic pictures by the Barbizon 
painters, and a few examples of the modern German and Spanish schools. 
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BRINGING HOME THE NEW-BORN CALF, BY JEAN FRANCOIS MIIJ,ET. 



The variety is interesting : We find landscapes by Corot, Daubigny and 
Cazin ; figures by Knaus, Domingo, For tuny, Breton ; marines by 
Dupre ; cattle and animals by Troy on, Delacroix and Millet ; a beautiful 
wood interior by Constable, and oriental subjects by Decamps and Fro- 
mentin. There are no examples of the later school of plein-airists nor 
impressionists, so we find the color-note uniform and rather low-toned, 
but rich. 

The ensemble of the gallery is one of elegance ; it is restful and pleas- 
ing. The mind of the visitor at first sight of this harmonious beauty, is 
tuned to aesthetic enjoyment, and the haste and bustle of the busy world 
outside is forgotten. The calm serenity of art possesses him and he will- 
ingly surrenders himself to the influence of her beauty and is charmed by 
her mute and modest appeal. As music lulls to sleep the thoughts of 
material things and introduces us to a world of fancy and the imagina- 
tion, so a few minutes of repose in this delightful place, dedicated to the 
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noble art of painting, calms the restless spirit and we dream of the 
beauties of tree and stream, of sea and shore, and our thoughts are ele- 
vated to a region where noise has ceased, where dirt and grime are absent, 




SONG OF THE LARK, BY JULES BRETON. 

where the soul sports in beauty, a delicious rest possesses us, and we feel 

that life is worth the living after all. 

The official catalogue summarizes the collection very well as follows : 
"The famous group of painters popularly known as the Barbizon 

School is well represented by Corot, Millet, Rousseau, Diaz and others; 




A COURTIER, FROM A 
PAINTING BY J. DOMINGO 
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and the evolution of the movement in which they were so prominent is 
suggested by Delacroix, leader of the Romanticists, and by John Consta- 
ble, the English painter, whom many consider an important factor in the 
new departure taken in French Art about 1830. 

" The men thus associated did not in reality form or found a school. 
The only point on which they agreed was that the old ways of looking at 
Nature were wrong ; but in seeking better ways each took his own 
course. Nevertheless, as most of them found their subjects or their inspi- 
rations in the same beautiful country, their works, doubtless, have some- 
thing in common — vague and indefinable, perhaps, but sufficient to 
account for the tendency to consider them examples of a new school of 
art. Be this as it may, what was called the Barbizon School (with its 
allies, among whom Daubigny may be classed) was brilliant and power- 
ful in its day, and the revolution it inaugurated has continued. One 
phase of the succeeding movement is well represented in this collection 
by four pictures by Cazin. " 

To particularize among so many fine things is difficult. I always 
study and enjoy the very masterly canvas (No. 36 — "Returning from 
Market ") by Constant Troyon — who died in 1865. It seems to include 
all the excellencies of modern painting. Finely composed, very rich in 
color, seen with a wonderful breadth of vision and painted with strength 
and conviction, it is a splendid picture to study for technical merit. The 




LANDSCAPE, BY JEAN BAPTISTE COROT. 
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sentiment is not conspicuous — the subject hardly admits of it — but it is 
a very interesting canvas, full of incident and natural phenomena of light, 
movement, atmosphere and life. Very different in character, but more 
poetic and interesting in a different way, is the completely satisfactory 




Corot (No. 9 — ' ' Landscape. ' ' Dull green foliage — opening in the middle 
on a bright sky of pale blue marbled with white clouds. Stream in fore- 
ground with figure in boat. Woman on left bank). It is small, but a 
very beautiful example of the artist's delicacy of rendering and pastoral 
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sentiment. Where Troyon is direct, rational and forcible, Corot is inde- 
finable, poetic and delicate, but never weak. These two pictures are good 
to study together. The wood interior by Constable, painted on a warm 
transparent ground with the lighter parts more solidly painted, is restful 
and cool. It is picturesque and its point of view is remarkable if we 
consider the cut-and-dried classicism of his day. "The Song of the 
Lark, ' ' by Breton (No, i), painted 111,1.884,. is a popular work and has been 
much reproduced. Breton follows in the footsteps of Millet, but lacks 
the absolute sincerity and pathos we feel in the great painter of peasants. 
Jean Francois Millet is represented by two works, the larger one (No. 31 — 
" Bringing Home the New Born Calf ") very representative of a class of 
subjects painted by him to illustrate the events of peasant life. It is full 
of interest and feeling and is better every way than his " Woman Feed- 
ing Chickens" (No. 32). 

The two- small canvases of the "Wounded Lioness Drinking " and 
the "Tiger" show the dash and breadth of the painting of Delacroix, 
contrasting forcibly with the minute treatment seen in the "Spanish 
Courtyard of Domingo" (No. 21). Fortuny's small figure and Domin- 
go's " Courtier ' ' have many things in common. They are elaborate and 
very finely finished. Without being too realistic, the marines of Jules 
Dupre give one a fine sense of the majesty and grandeur of the ocean, 
much assisted by splendid sky treatment. 

After seeing the modern impressionist work, a picture like Dupre' s 
"On the Road" sets one thinking. It is arbitrary and unrealistic, 
although a few years ago we thought quite the contrary. It is finely 
composed and beautiful in color, and is satisfying if it does not include 
all the latest ideas of outdoor art. The same is still more true of 
Decamp's "Street Scene In Naples" (No. 14), which is a marvel of 
richness and effect. If our modern exhibitions had more of this 1830 
jelly and less of 1898 meal our pictures would gain in richness of color. 
We sacrifice our color for qualities of light and air. We must breathe, 
to be sure, but there are other things in art and nature than light and 
air. Titian and Rubens are not airy painters, but they certainly have 
a wealth of richness and depth and power our modern work lacks. I 
think the prevailing characteristic and effect of the Field room is the 
sense of color everywhere seen and felt. A tour through the Institute 
galleries will make this plain to anyone. Our modern rooms — that is, the 
galleries filled with recent work — are light and thin, are often disturbing 
and irritating. The Field room and the Dutch room (to be discussed in 
our next issue) are filled with color and strength, and are restful and 
soothing.. Speaking generally, this is greater art coming from broader 
and more serene minds. 
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In the picture of "The Potato Harvest" -(No. 30), by Knaus, we 
have a peasant scene treated in an interesting fashion and according to 
the tenets of the German school. Jean Charles Cazin is represented by 
four canvases, which are characteristic of his personal and poetic art. 
He represents the most modern influence in this collection, and is the 
connecting link, in sentiment at least, between such a mind as Corot's 
and the more realistic spirit so active today. Cazin charms by the refine- 
ment of his color and the delicacy of his sentiment for the beauty of 
landscape. If the art of 1830 can be left with such a master as Cazin, 
we have nothing to fear. 

Charles Francis Browne. 

THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE* 
I.— Architectural Construction. 
AN architect, at least one worthy of the name, must be a man of broad 
t\ education, as he must have a knowledge of every trade connected 
with the building, decorating and furnishing of a building, besides a 
knowledge of the requirements of the prospective occupants. The archi- 
tectural school endeavors to train a man for this profession by cultivating 
and developing his taste in the design of the building, and by teaching 
him the principles of construction. 

A school of architecture is not perfected in one year or five, but is the 
result of many years of patient labor on the part of those in charge. 
More especially is this true in the case where there is not sufficient means 
to employ a full corps of instructors for the many different branches that 
are necessary. The number of students is always comparatively small, 
so the school can never be self-supporting. 

The genesis of what is now the Chicago School of Architecture is 
closely connected with that of the School of Design of the Art Institute, 
and owes its existence to the energies of L,. J. Millett. Mr. Millett, seeing 
the necessity of such a school in Chicago, organized a class in the Art 
Institute, then in the building on the corner of Van Buren street and 
Michigan avenue. At first little was attempted but instruction in the 
elements of architecture as embodied in the study of the classic and archi- 
tectural design. The school proving a success, it was considered desirable 
to enlarge its scope and teach some of the elementary mathematics neces- 
sary to the pursuit of the more advanced studies. With this end in view, 
W. F. Shattuck, who recently graduated from the School of Architecture 
of the University of Illinois, was employed. 



* Fourth. Paper in the series devoted to the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 



